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The Future of URPE: 

A Call for Discussion 

The Steering Committee of URPE is setting aside some 
time at the 2008 Summer Conference for a discussion of 
“The Future of URPE.” 

The Union for Radical Political Economics is doing 
well. It is a well-respected organization, both nationally 
and internationally. It has an excellent journal, its confer¬ 
ences are well attended, and its finances are stable. The 
organization is extremely fortunate in benefiting from 
the work of its two staff members, Hazel Dayton Gunn 
(Managing Editor of the RRPE) and the recently hired 
Pat Duffy (National Office Manager.) The members of 
its two elected bodies, the Steering Committee which 
is responsible for the organization as a whole, and the 
Editorial Board of the RRPE which is responsible for the 
organization’s journal, carry out their unpaid and time- 
consuming tasks well. 

BUT... 

the environment within which URPE exists has changed 
dramatically from its founding year of 1968, and contin¬ 
ues to change. In order to fulfill the goals of its members, 
URPE must continually reassess its work, and it is easier 
to do this when things are going well than in a time of 
crisis. The Steering Committee is therefore calling on all 
URPE members to participate in a discussion of URPE’s 
future. 

URPE members (and non-members who wish to par¬ 
ticipate) are therefore asked to contribute to this discus¬ 
sion. The Steering Committee suggests a set of categories 
that may be useful as a way of organizing their ideas on 
this topic: 

• Strengths - what are the strengths of the organi¬ 
zation that we can build on? 

• Weaknesses - what are our main weaknesses? 

• Opportunities - looking ahead, what are the ways 
in which URPE could expand on its current work, 

Continued on page 3... 


2008 URPE Summer Conference 

Camp Deer Run, Pine Bush, NY 

Friday, August 15—Monday August 18 

Register by August 1 for discount— 
see pp. 10-11 for registration 

POVERTY AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT: 

The Permanent Violence 
of Capitalism 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 15 

7:00-9:00 pm. PLENARY 1: POVERTY AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT ABROAD AND AT HOME: 
HOW MUCH AND WHY? 

Immigration in the Global Economy: World Trends and 
Comparative State Responses. Linda Allegro, University 
of Tulsa. 

A Global Analysis of Poverty, Unemployment and 
Inequality for the Current Period of Neoliberal 
Globalization. Paul Cooney, Universidade Federal de 
Para, Brazil. 
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2007-2008 STEERING COMMITTEE 
Elected members 

David Brennan (05-08) Franklin & Marshall College, P.O. 

Box 3003, Lancaster, PA 17604-3003; (717) 291-3936; 
<david.brennan@fandm.edu> 

A1 Campbell (06-09), 1645 Campus Center Dr. Rm. 308, Salt Lake 
City, UT 84112-9300; (801) 585-3521; <al@economics.utah.edu> 

Scott Carter (06-09) Department of Economics, The University 
of Tulsa, 600 South College Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74104; 
<scott-carter@utulsa.edu> 

Marie Duggan (07-10), Department of Economics, Keene State 
College, Keene, NH; <mduggan@keene.edu> 

Doug Koritz (07-10), Dept of Economics & Finance, Buffalo State 
College, 1300 Elmwood Ave, Buffalo, NY 14222; (716) 878-6640; 
<doug .koritz@gmai 1. com> 

Laurie Nisonoff (06-09) Social Science, Hampshire College, 
Amherst, MA 01002; 413-559-5397 <lnisonoff@hampshire.edu> 

Chris Rude (06-09) 169 Wythe Avenue, Room 104, Brooklyn, NY 
11211 ;718-486-6369 <rudec690@newschool.edu> 

Paddy Quick (07-10), Economics Department, St. Francis College, 
180 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, NY 11201; 631-286-5168 (h); 
<paddyquick@aol.com> 

Leanne Ussher (05-08) Economics Department, PH 300-0, 

Queens College, CUNY, 65-30 Kissena Blvd, Flushing NY 11375. 
<leanne.ussher@qc.cuny.edu> 

Appointed Replacement for Bilge Erten: 

Ayanna A. Bledsoe (07-08) Sociology Department, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, CT; <ayanna.bledsoe@uconn.edu> 

Women s Caucus Representative: 

Jenny Brown (05-08) Redstockings Women’s Liberation 
Archives, P.O. Box 2625, Gainesville, FL 32602; 352-378-5655; 
<jbrown72073@cs.com> 


Ex-Officio 

URPE National Office 

Patricia Duffy, URPE National Office, Gordon Hall, University of 
Massachusetts, 418 N. Pleasant Street, Amherst, MA 01002-1735. 
Tel. 413-577-0806. Fax 413-577-0261 <urpe@labomet.org> 

Managing Editor of RRPE 

Hazel Dayton Gunn, Dept.of City and Regional Planning, 106 
W. Sibley Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca NY 14853; Email: 

<hgl 8@comell.edu> 


Other URPE Positions 

ASSA Coordinators Fred Moseley, Mount Holyoke College, 
<fmoseley@mtholyoke.edu> and Laurie Nisonoff, Hampshire 
College, <lnisonoff@hampshire.edu> 

Newsletter Editor: Jenny Brown, <jbrown72073@cs.com> 

Economy Connection Coordinator Ruthie Indeck; 201-792-7459; 
<soapbox@comcast.net> 

Printing: Prompt Printing Press 


URPE 


The Union for Radical Political Economics (URPE) is 
a membership organization of academics and activists 
who share an interest in a radical analysis of political and 
economic topics. Founded in 1968, URPE’s members use 
this analysis to advance various progressive political and 
social agendas. URPE publishes the Review of Radical 
Political Economics, runs a set of presentations at the 
academic professional meetings of the Allied Social 
Science Associations, sponsors a resource/speakers 
bureau called Economy Connection, and holds a Summer 
Conference on political and economic topics at a family- 
friendly summer camp. Its members are active in a wide 
array of professional and activist projects. Visit the URPE 
website at <www.urpe.org>. 


The URPE Newsletter 


The URPE Newsletter is published quarterly by the Union 
for Radical Political Economics. The Newsletter is a 
place for URPE members to publish shorter articles and 
speeches as well as make announcements of upcoming 
events that might be of interest to members. Articles and 
announcements can be sent to the Newsletter Editor in the 
body of an e-mail message, or as an attached file; send to 
jbrown72073@cs.com, or by regular mail to: Jenny Brown, 
1701 NE 75th St., Gainesville, FL 32641. 

Permission to reprint material from the Newsletter 
is granted for non-commercial uses, provided that the 
Newsletter is credited as the source, and that two copies of 
the publication are sent to the URPE National Office. For 
permission to reprint for commercial purposes, contact the 
National Office. 

The URPE Newsletter is a good place to publish 
advertisements for new books! Rates are $300 per full 
page (7.5W x 9.3H); $160 for a half page, and $85 for a 
quarter page. Exchange ads are also considered. Please 
write or call the National Office for more information 
on this. 

Deadlines for submission to Newsletter are January 7 
for winter issue; April 7 for spring issue; July 1 for summer 
issue, and October 7 for fall issue. 


www.urpe.org 
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Future of URPE... continued from page 1 

draw in new members, or take on new tasks? 

• Threats - what can we anticipate as dangers to the 
organization and its ability to carry out its goals? 

All members of URPE are encouraged to share their 
ideas before the Summer Conference by writing to the 
National Office (urpe@labomet.org —subject: Future of 
URPE). This input will be printed out for distribution to 
those attending the Summer Conference. (Please keep 
word length reasonable!) The discussion at the Confer¬ 
ence will be followed by a systematic search for input 
from all URPE members, and a summary will be printed 
in the Newsletter and distributed on the URPE listserv. 

PLEASE PARTICIPATE IN THIS DISCUSSION ON 
THE FUTURE OF OUR ORGANIZATION. 

URPE’s 2008 
Summer Conference 
at Camp Deer Run 

In addition to the plenaries and workshops described on 
pages 1 and 4, the URPE Summer Conference includes 
informal socializing, outdoor recreation and evening 
entertainment at a beautiful camp that is near some of the 
best hiking in the northeast. 

Registration (DUE 8/1) 

Registration for the conference should be received by the 
first of August. Later registration involves an extra fee 
(see rates on page 8). Refunds are available minus a $30 
fee. Arrival time begins at 4:00 pm on Friday, August 15. 
The conference ends after lunch on Monday, August 18. 

Location 

Camp Deer Run is located off route 52, west of Pine 
Bush, NY, about 1 1/2 hours by car from NYC or Dan¬ 
bury CT. Transportation by Shortline bus is available 
from New York City. Directions to the camp can be ob¬ 
tained from our website (www.urpe.org) or by contacting 
the URPE National Office. 

Facilities 

Camp Deer Run’s facilities include several meeting 
rooms, classrooms and a small cinema and lecture hall, 


in addition to a large outdoor 
deck suitable for meetings 
and discussions in good 
weather. Accommodation 
is in indoor rooms with 2-4 
double-bunk beds (with a 
couple of singles and doubles 
reserved for special needs). 

Pillows, bed linens and 
towels are provided, together 
with a light quilt. People 
may want to bring an extra blanket and towel. All rooms 
have access to bathrooms and showers. Allocation of 
rooms will be made on the basis of need for those whose 
registration is received by August 1, and otherwise on a 
first-come, first-served basis. 

Rooms will be categorized in many ways to accommo¬ 
date all the people who attend: single gender and mixed 
gender rooms, a room for kids (whose parents approve), 
and even a room for “snorers.” Attractive, quiet tent sites 
are also available, with a $ 10 per person per night reduc¬ 
tion in camp fees. The needs of most people with physical 
disabilities can be accommodated. Those who have spe¬ 
cial needs are asked to contact the URPE National Office. 
All meals will include a vegetarian option; vegan meals 
will also be available on request for those whose registra¬ 
tion is received by August 1. 

Child care 

URPE is proud to provide free child care; please regis¬ 
ter and notify the National Office of your specific needs 
(number of children, age) by August 8th. We welcome 
families, and the camp and surrounding area have many 
child-oriented activities. However, we need time to plan, 
so we can’t promise free childcare unless we are notified 
of childcare needs by August 8th. 

Rates 

The fees listed on p. 10 include the conference, rooms 
(including bed linen), and meals (from Friday dinner to 
Monday lunch). Conference fees are determined on a slid¬ 
ing scale. 

Special rate for graduate students: $80 — contact A1 
Campbell at <al@economics.utah.edu>. 

Travel Subsidy: This subsidy will be paid at the con¬ 
ference to those registering for the entire conference who 
submit plane ticket receipts showing travel within two 
weeks of either the starting or ending date of the confer¬ 
ence. Subsidy will be based on air fares only. The form 
of the subsidy will be: 30% of air fare over $150, with 
a maximum subsidy of $150. Thus subsidy = (air fare 
- $150) x .3. 
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Summer conference ... continued from page 1 
PLENARIES, continued: 

Poverty and Unemployment in Recent US History. Tom 
Masterson, Researcher at the Levy Institute. 

Caste and Economic Inequality in India. Ajit Zacharias, 
Researcher at the Levy Institute. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 16 

4:15 - 5:45. The DAVID GORDON LECTURE 
Guns and Butter Once Again? William A. (“Sandy”) 
Darity, Jr,, Arts and Sciences Professor of Public Studies 
and Professor of African & African American Studies and 
Economics at Duke University. 

7:00 - 9:00 pm. PLENARY 2: STRENGT H ENING 
T H E POWER OF T H E WORKING CLASS: WHAT 
WORKS AND WHAT DOESN’T? 

Creating a Community Economy: The Alliance to 
Develop Power’s Model of Community Organizing and 
Cooperative Economic Development. Frances Boyes, 
Organizer for The Alliance to Develop Power. 

Building the 21st Century Movement for Economic 
Justice. Frank Joyce, RESIST Advisory Board member. 

How the Current Immigration Reform Attacks US 
Workers: How Should Workers Organize? Wing 
Lam, Executive Director, Chinese Staff and Workers’ 
Association Manhattan Chinatown Center. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE WORKSHOPS 

This is a preliminary list - there are several other 
proposals whose details are still being discussed. 

Business as Theoretical Object versus Business as Master 
Signifier. Ahmet Oncii 

Cuba “under Raul. ” A1 Campbell 


Development, the Environment and Public Policies in the 
Brazilian Amazon. Paul Cooney 

Income Distribution and Financial Integration: Possible 
Links. Armagan Gezici 

International Labor Migration and Reproduction of 
Inequalities: The Latin American Case. Alex Julca 

Lessons of1997for 2008: The US Financial Crisis 
Compared to Emerging Markets. Marie Duggan 

The Long Wait at Gate E: Economic Human Rights 
Organizing at Baltimore’s Baseball Stadium. Mike 
McGuire 

New Trade Theory and Free Trade. Ian Fletcher 

Public Policies for the Working Poor: Should Earned 
Income Tax Credit Programs Replace Minimum Wage 
Laws? Jeannette Wicks-Lim 

Solidarity Economy in the U.S. and in the World: Theory 
and Practice. Jenna Allard, Julie Matthaei, Germai 
Medhanie 

Teaching Radical Political Economy. What People Need 
to Learn and How to Keep Your Job. Paddy Quick, Doug 
Koritz 

Toward a New Macroeconomics: From Criticism and 
Avoidance to Doing It Right. Session I: Growth, Technical 
Change and Transformation. David Laibman 

Toward a New Macroeconomics: From Criticism and 
Avoidance to Doing It Right. Session II: Short-Run Income 
and Social Relations Determination. David Laibman 

Toward A Reconciliation of Economic Theory and 
Economic History. Jim Case 

Where is the Bolivarian Revolution Going? A1 Campbell 

Unleashing the Hero Within. T. Dsame 

Using Strategic Civil Disobedience to Achieve a Better 
World. T. Dsame. 


www.urpe.org 
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Attack on Pluto Press 

University of Michigan Press Caves In To 
Pro-Israel Lobbyists 

The University of Michigan Press (UMP) announced in 
early June that it will not renew its contract to distribute 
in the United States the books published by Pluto Press, a 
British-based publisher of left, labor, and progressive books. 
Roger van Zwanenberg, chairman of Pluto Press, said that 
there was no doubt in his mind that the decision was based 
on political opposition to a book critical of Israeli policy. 

The attack against Pluto Press began in August 2007 
soon after the publication of Overcoming Zionism, by US 
author Joel Kovel. The Zionist lobby group. Stand With 
Us, succeeded in getting UMP to withdraw the book from 
distribution in the United States. The lobby went further 
and demanded that the University of Michigan Press (UMP) 
terminate its entire agreement with Pluto Press 

Joel Kovel and Pluto Press called on people for support, 
and URPE was glad to participate in the campaign, using the 
URPE listserv to let its members know about what was going 
on and to urge participation in the fight for free speech. Many 
URPE members, including two long-time faculty members 
at the University, Fra nk Thompson and Tom Weisskopf, 
wrote to the University of Michigan to express their 
support for Pluto Press. 

The Executive Board of the University in a pub¬ 
lic statement, then announced that the Press would 
reinstate the distribution of Kovel’s book. But at the 
same time the Board announced that it would review 
its relationship with Pluto Press. 

The first attack was therefore thwarted, but Stand 
With Us and others continued to lobby the chief ex¬ 
ecutives of the Board of Michigan University, and 
to attempt to achieve their goals by influencing the 
concession they had obtained, namely a review of the 
relationship between UMP and “all” of the Presses they 
distributed. 

UMP then set about devising new written criteria 
for these Presses, focusing in particular on the aims of 
UMP and the peer review processes. Although clearly 
many books, including those published by Pluto Press, 
have political aims, UMB chose not to focus on the 
specific aims of Pluto Press, presumably hoping thereby 
to protect itself from the charge of blatant political 
censorship. Instead it focused on what some might see 
as the more “technical” issue of Pluto’s peer review 
process. 

Pluto’s review process has always differed from that 
of university presses, relying on review of proposals 
and individual chapters rather than of the final manu¬ 
script. This has been true since the beginning of its 


association with UMP. It would be absurd to suppose that 
the UMP development of new criteria and the application 
of these criteria to Pluto Press was not the result of the in¬ 
tense lobbying by groups such as Stand With Us; the UMP 
decision it has been greeted with delight by similar groups 
such as Solomnia. 

The powerful right-wing pro-Israel lobby in the United 
States has thus won yet another victory in its long struggle 
to prevent the people of the United States from learning 
the facts about Israeli history and policy. Meantime the 
United States continues to serve as the main international 
supporter of the Israeli government, providing this number 
one recipient of US “aid” with well over $2 billion a year. 
At the same time the US turns a blind eye to Israel’s well 
known, but never officially acknowledged, possession of an 
arsenal of 100-200 nuclear weapons, a stockpile of chemi¬ 
cal weapons and a biological weapons program. Meantime 
Israel’s assault on Palestinians continues unabated. 

The University of Michigan Press has failed in its respon¬ 
sibility to the people of the United States. Progressives in the 
United States, including members of URPE, must therefore 
redouble their efforts to defend the right to free speech and 
in particular to overcome the censorship of information on 
Israel. 

Paddy Quick 


Help your students 
see the Real World 


Dollars & Sense 

publishes textbooks 
and anthologies that 
dig beneath the 
conventional wisdom, 
describing real-life 
economic problems 
and offering concrete 
alternatives. 


Browse the book catalog at 

www.dollarsandsense.org 



PROFESSORS: Call 617-447-2177 
to request exam copies. 
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Research Note: Arizona’s Immigration Policies 
and the “Commodity-Identity” of Immigrants 


Tamar Diana Wilson 
Between 2004 and June, 2005, the Arizona legislature 
sponsored 20 anti-immigrant bills (Veranes and Navarro, 
2005). More were to be introduced in the following years. 
Seemingly in contradiction, in early 2008 the legislature 
was also considering a guest-worker program due to the 
shortage of labor. 

On November 2, 2004 56 percent of the voters passed 
the first piece of contemporary anti-immigrant legislation 
Spearheaded by a group called “Protect Arizona Now,” in 
league with the Federation for American Immigrant Re¬ 
form (FAIR), known as “anti-immigrant organization with 
white supremacist ties” (Veranes and Navarro, 2005: 1), 
Arizona’s Proposition 200 was similar to California’s 1994 
Proposition 187 in several ways. First, both propositions 
identified undocumented immigrants as an economic prob¬ 
lem, endorsing the debatable assumption that they take 
more out of the economy than they put into it. 

Second, both propositions underscored the use of pub¬ 
lic services, such as health, welfare and educational ser¬ 
vices, by undocumented immigrants as a cost to the state. 
Both propositions also directed public service institutions 
to report undocumented status of attempted users to Fed¬ 
eral immigration authorities, the Arizona bill making it a 
misdemeanor if a public service employee did not do so. 
Thus, and third, the segments of the population that were 
being targeted were dependent wives and children of un¬ 
documented workers—whose demographic characteristics 
made them especially in need of medical and/or educational 
services. One difference between California’s Proposition 
187, which was declared unconstitutional, and Arizona’s 
Proposition 200, which was not, was that the latter was 
passed after the 1996 Illegal Immigration Reform and In¬ 
dividual Responsibility Act and the Personal Responsibil¬ 
ity and Work Opportunities Reconciliation Act of the same 
year permitted states to take such actions. 

Another anti-immigrant bill in Arizona was the 2007 
HB2779 which increased sanctions against those employ¬ 
ers who did not use the Basic Pilot Program, a federal 
data base, to verify the immigration status of employees 
or prospective employees; this law was meant to go into 
effect January 1, 2008 (Scarpinato, 2007: 1). The sanc¬ 
tions included the following: 1) a business who knowingly 
employed an undocumented worker would lose its license 
for 10 days; 2) those employers found guilty of hiring un¬ 
documented workers would be put on three years proba¬ 


tion and must fire all undocumented employees as well as 
sign an affidavit promising not to hire the undocumented 
in the future; and 3) if, while on probation, an employer 
was found employing undocumented workers again, s/he 
would permanently lose his or her business license (Scar¬ 
pinato, 2007: 1). 

There were two notable reactions to this law. First, 
businessmen protested and second, undocumented work¬ 
ers began leaving Arizona for other parts of the country. 
Under pressure of business interests, the Arizona legisla¬ 
ture was considering measures in May 2008 to revise this 
employer-sanctions law. Among the suggested revisions 
was to impose penalties only on those employers hiring 
the undocumented after January 1, 2008 (Associated Press, 
2008a). 

A third proposed bill, F1B2807, would have required 
the police to collaborate with immigration authorities in 
the case that the former came into contact with undocu¬ 
mented immigrants. Governor Janet Napolitano vetoed the 
bill in April of 2008, on the grounds that training police in 
immigration enforcement measures would be too costly, 
perhaps reaching $100 million (Benson, 2008: 1). 

While these and other anti-immigrant bills were be¬ 
ing proposed and sometimes passed, an Arizona legisla¬ 
tive committee presented a plan to create a state-run guest 
worker program due to shortage of laborers. Under the 
plan, “An approved skilled foreign worker would get an 
ID card valid for two years and could travel to and from 
Mexico through ports of entry in Arizona. They would be 
prohibited from traveling to other American states” (As¬ 
sociated Press, 2008b). Employers who could prove they 
had a labor shortage would have access to these guest 
workers. 

Here we have a case of legislation directed at ridding 
the state of undocumented immigrants already established 
there and importing other immigrants to fill work short¬ 
ages. Although this may seem a contradictory policy, it 
is not. The resolution of the seeming paradox is that the 
guest workers to be imported are forced to be temporarily 
present. 

A number of scholars have shown how recurrent and/ 
or temporary wage labor migrants, as opposed to perma¬ 
nent or semi-permanent immigrants who bring their fami¬ 
lies with them, subsidize the capitalist economy of the re¬ 
ceiving state (e.g. Bach, 1978; Bonacich and Chen, 1984; 
Burawoy, 1975; Castells, 1975; Gomez-Quinones, 1981; 
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Meillassoux, 1981; Portes, 1978, 1981; Sassen-Koob, 
1978, 1980; Wilson, 1999, 2000). This is because, in the 
case permanent or semi-permanent residence, those wives 
who are dependents, and the immigrant’s children, access 
social services such as medical care and public education, 
whereas the immigrant laborer does not—at least to the 
same extent (Hondagneu-Sotelo, 1995; Wilson, 2006). If 
such dependents are left “at home” in the sending country, 
they access these services outside of the immigrant-em¬ 
ploying country. 

It is also because during times of unemployment, sick¬ 
ness, or retirement the once healthy temporary working- 
age and post-working age immigrants will return to their 
places of origin instead of burdening the receiving country. 
The temporary worker comes to produce while leaving 
family reproduction and maintenance to occur in the locale 
and state of origin. When he cannot work anymore, he 
disappears from the population of the country that tempo¬ 
rarily and often recurrently employed him (or her). 

Although most of the authors of these arguments about 
the separation of processes of production and reproduction/ 
maintenance would be considered “left-wing,” it seems that 
conservative forces in Arizona are using these left-wing 
insights as a blueprint for anti-immigration/pro-immigra- 
tion legislation. They intend to rid the state of immigrant 
families permanently or semi-permanently in Arizona, but, 
on the other hand, import healthy working age people tem¬ 
porarily. These legislative efforts are meant to rid the state 
of dependent family members and it enshrines immigrant 
workers as commodities to be used up then thrown away 
(see, e.g. Velez-lbanez, 1996: 77, et passim). 

Industries such as manufacturing and construction as 
well as services such as restaurants and hotels throughout 
the United States, not just Arizona, have become increas¬ 
ingly dependent on Mexican laborers. These laborers 
face employers as another input into their business, as an¬ 
other commodity to be consumed. The Arizona legisla¬ 
ture means to make these commodities appear in cheaper 
form—cheaper because of the avoidance of any “social 
wage” at the level of the state. The guest workers are to be 
exploited for the greatest possible profit. 
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Update on Economy Connection, URPE’s Resource/Speakers Bureau 

by Ruthie Indeck, Coordinator (201-792-7459 or soapbox@comcast.net) 


High School Students Explore Trade & Globalization 

In May, Armagan Gezici traveled from Keene College, 
NH to give some alternative perspectives on trade to students 
in an economics class at Wilbraham & Monson Academy, 
near Springfield, MA. Though their regular curriculum is 
mainstream, they have a teacher, and some parents, who 
want them to hear other viewpoints. 

Armagan started with comparative advantage theory and 
the benefits it is supposed to deliver to consumers. This led 
to a discussion of the students’ current consumer concerns, 
such as unsafe and low quality products; they also discussed 
how a race-to-the bottom mentality encourages a lack of 
standards. “I gave examples from food industry products 
with toxic substances; one student gave the example of 
imported toys from China.” Armagan talked about some 
of the problems with mainstream trade theory, and empha¬ 
sized how “free capital mobility” changes many anticipated 
results. She explained how trade contributes to worsening 
income distribution in the US, and to poor living conditions 
for low-wage workers in the US, as well as for agricultural 
workers in less developed countries. The class ended in a 
discussion of which groups win and which lose, within a 
country and comparing countries. Using many examples re¬ 
lated to NAFTA and C AFTA, Armagan emphasized the state 
of agriculture/peasants as a group that loses. The students 
asked questions about subsidies in the US, dumping prac¬ 
tices of US corporations in the rest of the world, Monsanto, 
and sources of low productivity in developing countries. 
Students with farming backgrounds gave examples from 
their own families. Another topic that interested the students 
was the extent to which trade agreements or organizations 
would have jurisdiction over the practices of involved par¬ 
ties in maintaining standards. 

One of the students, who is on his way to Princeton next 
year, commented: “Learning about the present day applica¬ 
tions of the economic principles we learned this year was a 
great way to end the school year and see that what we are 
learning in the classroom really does have a global impact. 
It was great to hear a different perspective on the winners 
and losers from globalization. I am able to pull knowledge 
from the discussion when I am reading about the beef trade 
negotiations between South Korea and the US.” 

Armagan liked the class as much as they liked her: “It 
was a small class of very smart and well prepared students, 
a surprisingly international group. They were taking notes, 
answering my questions, asking their own. It was a vibrant 
environment.” 


Contradictions of Capitalism 

Gil Skillman, who teaches economics at Wesleyan, 
spoke to over 40 seniors at the Center for Learning in Re¬ 
tirement (Continuing Education, University of CT, Storrs) 
about “Capital, Class and Contradiction: The US economic 
experience after WWII.” The talk was organized by URPE 
member Richard Luciano. 

Gil reports, “I started off discussing the current financial 
crisis and how it involved all three concerns in my title: the 
aggressiveness of capital in seeking new opportunities for 
profit, the difficulties that poor workers have in affording 
housing, and the recession that the subprime mortgage crisis 
has led us into. I used this as a step off point for contrasting 
the concerns of classical political economy, which included 
analyses of class and the possibility of contradictions in the 
capitalist system, and contemporary mainstream econom¬ 
ics, for which such topics are absent.” Gil then went on to 
explore in depth two major areas of concern: 1) whether 
capitalism’s contradictions will lead to a crisis from which 
it can’t extricate itself, and 2) capitalism’s effect on class 
and inequality. On the first, Gil observed that capitalism 
has become better at handling its crises, at least so far. On 
the question of class, Gil noted the “dramatic divergence 
in the economic experience of the relatively well off and 
workers,” and the growing disconnect between productivity 
and wages. These trends have been worse in the US than in 
other developed countries. 

Richard reported some audience concerns: what would 
happen to their own savings, whether illegal aliens were 
taking “our” jobs, whether companies would create more 
jobs if their taxes were lower. One woman commented that 
the poor had lots of tvs and cars; Gil responded that they 
also had poor health care, lead paint, and high crime rates 
in their neighborhoods. 

Elliot Wolk, director of CLIR, commented: “Skillman’s 
talk went over very well. He is an excellent speaker, and 
there was a large and enthusiastic audience.” 

Development and Displacement in Brooklyn 

Members of Prospect Lefferts Voices for Peace and Jus¬ 
tice have a strong awareness of the connections between their 
own neighborhood and the broader economy. So when they 
learned that developers were planning to build a 24-story 
tower in their residential neighborhood, they called URPE 
for a speaker with an overview. 

Sheila Collins, professor of political science at William 
Paterson and co-founder of the National Jobs for All Coali- 
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tion, spoke about the current economic crisis at a June forum. 
She was joined by Theo Moore, a community organizer for 
Families United for Racial and Economic Equality. The 
forum also served as an opportunity for community organiz¬ 
ing. 

Sheila’s talk focused on the economic and political par¬ 
allels between the 1920s/30s and the present. Both periods 
were characterized by tremendous inequality of wealth and 
income, with a totally inadequate social safety net. In both 
periods, the financial sectors were dominant, with weak 
regulation. And both periods had powerful corporations with 
extensive political control. The Depression era led to new 
laws, regulations and social protections. Many of these have 
been dismantled in recent decades, once again increasing 
our vulnerability. 

We need grass roots, community power, Sheila con¬ 
cluded. We need living wage jobs, child care, education, 
environmental investment, and rebuilding of infrastructure. 
We need to bring back the social programs and regulations 
that have been dismantled. “A capitalist economy won’t 
deliver equity when left to its own devices.” 

“BeLive!” with Terrence Rothman, Sundays at 6pm, 
Cambridge Community Television (Cambridge, MA) 

1. David Levy on Reducing Industrial Emissions, April 
13 

There are a number of ways to reduce the emissions of 
carbon dioxide and other greenhouse gasses that are raising 
the earth’s temperature, including technological, regulatory 
and lifestyle changes. In this interview, David Levy, who 
teaches at UMass Boston, focused on that part of global 
warming that is caused by coiporations, and specifically on 
the tactic known as “cap and trade,” in which companies ob¬ 
tain permits that cap the amount of gasses they are allowed to 
emit. Companies then buy and sell their credits. This tax on 
pollution is supposed to both limit the amount of pollution, 
and also lead to the adoption of environmentally-friendly 
technologies. 

David discussed some of the limitations and challenges 
of cap and trade plans. One problem is that some industries 
will be hurt more than others by these programs, and it has 
been hard to predict the economic effects on the specific 
companies and on the economy in general, both of the 
“tax” and of potential new technologies. Companies have 
been reluctant to take chances and tend to stick with their 
core markets and familiar operating methods. “Corporate 
managers and shareholders are scared of radical economic 
change and what it might bring.” David wishes they were 
equally scared of the environmental effects of not chang¬ 


ing! “Economists don’t look at catastrophic changes, they 
just look at marginal costs.” David feels that the amount 
of carbon tax that is currently politically feasible (around 
$10 per ton) is not enough to shift coiporate or individual 
behavior very much. We could still have a comfortable stan¬ 
dard of living, even with a much higher tax, David says, as 
long as we make adjustments in transportation and energy. 
A major obstacle to change is the profit maximizing drive 
that becomes “encoded into the DNA” of corporate manag¬ 
ers: they must pursue profits and respond to the demands 
of shareholders and financial markets. If they deviate, the 
shareholders revolt, other companies try to buy them out, 
and the managers lose their jobs. 

2. Arthur MacEwan on Financial Crisis, May 4 

One of the best ways to understand what is happening 
now is to look at other historical periods, and that is what 
Arthur (UMass Boston) did in his CCTV interview. He 
explained the political motivations for debt by describing 
the debt build-up in Latin America in the 70s. When the 
wealth of a country is very unequally distributed, the only 
way to maintain stability is to keep growing. When the world 
economy slowed in the 70s and markets for Latin American 
goods weakened, many countries borrowed heavily from 
international banks. Then in the 80s, the US government 
responded to inflation by raising interest rates, and those 
countries that had borrowed were plunged into a debt crisis. 
Their choices had been limited: “The long run doesn’t matter 
if you can’t get through the short run.” 

As Sheila Collins did in her Brooklyn talk, Arthur went 
on to compare our current economic situation to the Great 
Depression of the 30s, pointing out the lack of regulation, 
the irrational bubble atmosphere, and the growing worry 
about the value of money in ha nks that have small reserves 
and bad loans. Franklin Roosevelt instituted a bank holiday, 
regulations, steeper reserve requirements, and laws separat¬ 
ing commercial and investment banks. Now many of these 
changes have been eliminated. Banks were willing to accept 
these regulations during the Great Depression when the 
alternative was clear - when it ended, they got amnesia! 
Spurred on by questions from Terrence, Arthur went into 
detail about the current crisis and the Bear Steams bailout. 
Arthur said that it is a problem for everyone when a large 
bank fails - people lose jobs, incomes go down, companies 
go out of business - so the government has to do some¬ 
thing about it. He prefers the British model, though: when 
Northern Rock failed the government took it over. The 
government will get some money and the owners will not 
get off scot free. 

Continued on back cover... 
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URPE SUMMER CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FEES 
(See below for suggested income ranges) 



Low 

Middle 

High 

ADULTS 

Income 

Income 

Income /Institution 

Entire 3 days/3 nights: 

160 

240 

360 

Daily Rate: 

70 

90 

130 

SPECIAL RATE for STUDENTS : 80 

(Entire 3 days) 

CHILDREN ages 3-18 (There is no fee for children under age 3.) 


Entire 3 days/3 nights: 

80 

120 

180 

Daily Rate: 

35 

45 

65 

MAXIMUM FAMILY RATE 

320 

480 

720 


REGISTRATION FEES 

FOR THOSE REGISTERING AFTER AUGUST 1 



Low 

Middle 

High 

ADULTS 

Income 

Income 

Income /Institution 

Entire 3 days/3 nights: 

190 

270 

390 

Daily Rate: 

80 

100 

140 

SPECIAL RATE for STUDENTS : 110 



(Entire 3 days) 




CHILDREN ages 3-18 (There is no fee for children under age 3.) 


Entire 3 days/3 nights: 

90 

130 

190 

Daily Rate: 

40 

55 

75 

MAXIMUM FAMILY RATE 

330 

510 

750 

TRAVEL SUBSIDY 




This subsidy will be paid at the conference to those registering for the entire conference who submit plane ticket 
receipts showing travel within two weeks of either starting or ending date of conference. Subsidy will be based on 
air fares only. The form of the subsidy will be: 30% of air fare over $150, with a maximum subsidy of $150. Thus 

subsidy = (air fare - $150) x .3 




Suggested Ranges for Determination of Income Level 


Number of 

Low 

Middle 

High Income/ 

household members 

income* 

Income 

Institutional 

1 

Less than $18,000 

$18-38,000 

More than $38,000 

2 

Less than $24,000 

$24-48,000 

More than $48,000 

3 

Less than $28,000 

$28-56,000 

More than $56,000 

4 or more 

Less than $32,000 

$32-64,000 

More than $64,000 


*Those registering at the low income rate are subsidized by URPE, since these registration fees are below the 
actual cost of the conference. 
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URPE SUMMER CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FORM 

Please return to: 

URPE National Office, Gordon Hall, University of Massachusetts, 418 N. Pleasant Street, Amherst, MA 01002-1735. 

Name(s):_ 

Address:_ 

Phone(s):_ E-mail:_ 

Summer address and phone if different (Give applicable dates): 


1. Income level (circle one): Low Middle High/Institution 

2. Number of people registering: Age group: Adults Children aged 3-18 Children under 3 


3. Childcare needs? Specify ages of children needing child care: 

[Please note: Child care is guaranteed only to those who register for the conference before August 8th] 

4. Dietary needs: No special diet (# of people):_ Vegetarian (# of people):_ Vegan (# of people):_. 

If you have other special dietary needs, please contact our National Office PRIOR to the conference. 

5. Days attending : Entire Conference Selected days (Please specify):_ 

Date and approximate time of arrival:_Date and approximate time of departure:_ 

6. Lodging: Do you need special accommodations? Yes / No 

If the answer is “Yes" please state your request and the reasons for it. Spaces are limited and we will do our best to ac¬ 
comodate you. 


Are you planning on pitching a tent? If so, deduct $10 per person for each night you will be camping with us. 

7. Are you an URPE member? (circle one) 

Yes No No, but will become one by paying dues now (see #10 below)! 

8. STUDENTS! CHECK HERE IF YOU ARE APPLYING FOR THE SPECIAL RATE _ 

9. Total conference fees (see fee schedule on previous page. Fees for those who register after August 1st are higher.):_ 

10. If you are not a member and wish to join, select one of the options below: 

New URPE membership with RRPE and newsletter ($55 regular/$30 low income) _ 

New URPE limited membership with newsletter only ($20) _ 

TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED (Checks payable to URPE) _ 

I am paying by credit card (no AMEX please). My card number is:_ Expiration date_ 

Cancellations: Fees for early registrants will be refunded minus a $30 processing fee. Fees for late registrants will be refunded 
minus a $50 fee. 
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Economy Connection ... continued from page 9 
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The interview ended with a discussion of the situation 
in Massachusetts, and why it is so much easier for large 
banks to get aid than for homeowners, students and small 
companies. “The big guys have connections and power, 
direct conduits to Washington. They can do whatever they 
want and we’ll bail them out.” 

3. John Miller on the Housing Crisis, May 11 

John Miller, who teaches at Wheaton, and Virginia Pratt, 
who is a Foreclosure Prevention Counselor with ESAC’s 
Sustainable Flousing Program (a member of the Massachu¬ 
setts Alliance Against Foreclosure), talked about the US 
housing crisis on May 11. Their discussion went back and 
forth between the Massachusetts housing situation and the 
characteristics of, causes and solutions for the broader US 
crisis. 

Virginia provided extensive details about how brokers, 
bankers, attorneys, and insurance salespeople, motivated by 
large fees, worked together to make risky, confusing and 
questionable mortgages available to home buyers, whose 
personal finances are now devastated. 

John talked about the current housing crisis and eco¬ 
nomic downturn, which could potentially last for a decade 
as did the downturn in Japan. Fie said that from 1996 to 
2005 housing prices skyrocketed, and created what was 
obviously a giant bubble. Consumers had been using their 
housing equity as an ATM, so the bursting of the housing 
bubble, and the decreasing value of their homes, has pulled 
a huge amount of disposable income from the economy. 
And it’s not over yet. John described a depression or reces¬ 
sion as an “upside down” economy - like having $400,000 
of debt backed by a $300,000 home. Fie talked about Fed 
efforts to calm the markets and make credit available to 
banks to increase lending. But this hasn’t worked so well, 
because nobody knows if their loans will be repaid. It’s a 
solvency problem, rather than a liquidity problem. 

John warns that we are in a dangerous situation, and we 
need strong government intervention: regulating finance, 
creating a large-scale 1930s-style New Deal program, and 
creating a massive program to rebuild our infrastructure. 

Calls for Resources 

The economics teacher at Wilbraham & Monson 
(above) was looking for books and articles on trade, with 
alternative viewpoints. Prospect Lefferts Voices for Peace 
distributed printouts of URPE articles on the military at 
their forum. A member of the Boston Teachers Union who 
will be writing a union newsletter column on the econom¬ 
ics of the private sector requested reading material. He is 
beginning with Elliott Solar’s You Don’t Always Get What 
You Pay For. 







